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From the time that the two red lights had given the
signal from the flag-ship to get under way until we
were at quarantine only five hours had elapsed.

The fleet steamed from the quarantine station to
a point about fifteen miles below New Orleans, where
it anchored for the night. Weary as we were, there
was very little sleep for any one, as fire-rafts and
burning ships were drifting past us all night.

So far as we knew, the rest of the journey up to
New Orleans would be without obstacles and in the
nature of a parade. The next morning we were
under way early, with everybody eager for a first
sight of the city whose location we knew by the smoke
rising from the Confederate storehouses and ship-
ping which had been set on fire. Our purser, an
elderly man whose place in battle was below looking
after the wounded, was standing beside me on the
hurricane deck, when suddenly batteries opened fire
from both banks of the river at the ships ahead.

"Oh, that rash man Farragut!" he exclaimed,
"Here we are at it again!"

But the opposition from the batteries Chalmette
and McGehee was not formidable. Breaches for four-
teen guns had been made in the levee walls, which
was to become a favorite method of expeditiously
emplacing a battery for a few salvos at a passing
ship in the Mississippi River campaign. We suf-
fered little damage ourselves, while we smothered
Chalmette and McGehee with our broadsides. Soon